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which were looked upon as fine vessels, able to take their chances at sea in 
any weather. 

For this state of things the designers cannot be blamed. They owe it to 
their clients and to themselves to produce the fastest racing yachts they can 
under the rules. It must be from the clubs themselves, in amending the 
rules, that any improvement can come. It is within the province of the 
clubs to make any rules they deem expedient for the improvement 
in preservation of the type. Just as catamarans and shifting ballast 
have been barred, it is proper and advisable for the clubs to restrict ex- 
tremes in light building, costly materials or unseaworthy or undesirable 
types. 

Heretofore the clubs have kept their hands off, partly because the prob- 
lem was a difficult one to grapple with, and partly from a mistaken fear of 
restricting the " liberty" of design. If it were universally believed that the 
lack of restrictions was the cause of the stagnation in building, the design- 
ers' cry would be " Save us from ourselves." The interests of the designers 
and the clubs are identical in this matter, as both want to see as much 
building as possible, as without building there can be no sport. The English 
designers were practically unanimous in recommendinga numberof restric- 
tions in the present type to the committee of the Council of the Y. R. A., 
which considered this matter a year ago last fall, but their recommenda- 
tions were disregarded. 

Absolutely limiting the draught, barring bulb keels, barring metal fins, 
putting a tax on midship sections of less than a given area, classifying by 
corrected length so as to curtail sail-plans, — these and other plans have been 
suggested to remedy the present evils. It does not seem impracticable to have 
a competent and disinterested board of experts, to whom designers would 
have to submit their plans of construction, so that the scantling should not 
be lightened to a dangerous extent. 

It is not my purpose to suggest what the restrictions should be. I wish 
now only to call attention to the situation, and to maintain the principle 
that the clubs should take some action. It is a difficult problem, and un- 
questionably some mistakes will be made in the rules that are adopted. As 
in all changes, the best method is to go slow, prescribing for the most serious 
ills first, until a code shall be built up that can stand the test of experience. 

It is a sign of the times that the only racing class in sight for this year, 
the twenty-one-foot class of the Larchmont Yacht Club, is based upon a 
number of restrictions. Probably no two yachtsmen would now agree that 
this or any other particular code of rules was the best for the purpose, but 
the movement is certainly in the right direction, and the experiment will be 
watched with interest. 

George A. Stewart. 



CONTINENTAL FINANCES. 

The financial condition of the Continent of Europe at present offers 
motive for anxiety, the rapid increase of public debt causing a proportionate 
increase of taxation, while a succession of deficits in recent years in most 
countries would seem to indicate that all prudence in these matters has been 
abandoned. We have only to compare the condition of Europe at the close 
of 1893 with what it was in 1885 to understand a good deal of the growing 
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spirit of uneasiness observable on all sides, which is a prominent feature in 
the final decade of the nineteenth century. 

There has been since 1885 an increase of 21 per cent, in taxation and 17 
percent, in public debt, and if things go on in this manner we shall prob- 
ably see some nations bankrupt before long. Not only has taxation reached 
its limit, but the taxes that press in many countries most heavily on the 
working classes are out of proportion with the other public burthens. 
No clearer proof could be adduced of the reckless method of finances in 
the past nine years than the subjoined table of average annual income and 
expenditure; and the correctness of the figures is borne out by a state- 
ment of the increase of debt in the several countries, according to official re- 
turns. 

Annual average, millions, stg. 

, " s Debt increase, 

Revenue. Expenditure. milliona stg. 

France 128 138 89 

Germany 145 165 183 

Bussia 90 105 132 

Austria 80 88 73 

Italy 60 63 30 

Spain 32 34 17 

Portugal 9 11 20 

Other states 52 56 36 

Total 596 660 580 

About 60 per cent, of this increase of debt (or surplus expenditure) is 

accounted for by reproductive works, the outlay having been approximately 

as follows : 

Millions 
sterling. 

State railways 336 

Telegraphs, etc 16 

Armaments 228 

Total 580 

Since 1885 the Continental governments have built or purchased more 
than 16,000 miles of railway, the mileage and capital cost of state railways 
showing as follows : 

Year. Miles. Millions stg. 

1885 37,560 755 

1893 53,!j30 1,091 

Increase 16,270 336 

It is undeniable that the construction of these railways has eminently 
served to develop the resources and industries of the countries in question, 
but the net earnings of such lines (except in Germany) have rarely exceeded 
%% per cent., and thus have fallen very short of the interest on the money 
borrowed to make them. Hence a constant disturbance in the finances. 

Military outlay has been another cause of continuous deficits, and it 
would be impossible without entering into the field of polities to discuss 
how far one or another nation has been guilty of extravagance under this 
head. We have, however, no difficulty in ascertaining the cost. According 
to the budgets of the 16 Continental states the annual expenditure for 
armies and navies rose from £128,000,000 in 1884 to £146,000,000 in 1893, the 
average for the intermediate nine years haying been £140,000,000, that is 
£12,000,000 more than in 1884. In order to meet this increase of expenditure 
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taxes have been augmented on all sides, the aggregate revenues of the said 
sixteen states showing as follows : 

1885. 1893. 

Millions stg. Millions stg. 

Customs 73 87 

Excise 125 151 

Sundries 339 411 

Total 537 649 

Customs and excise fall heaviest on the working classes, because they 
are the least able to support taxation, and in many states of the Continent 
excise comes in a most objectionable form. Suffice it to mention the sugar 
tax in France, which amounts to five francs per inhabitant ; the salt tax in 
Italy, which averages two francs per head ; and the sugar tax in Germany, 
of nearly two marks per head. It is now so long since the salt and sugar 
duties were abolished in Great Britain that the ordinary Englishman of to- 
day cannot form an accurate idea of their incidence on the bulk of the peo- 
ple,— that is on the humbler classes. Any one, however, who travels and 
mixes much with the people (not in large towns, but in the highways and 
byways) in France, Italy, or Germany soon comes to understand public 
feeling on this point. 

The sum of customs and excise collectively in various countries has in- 
creased very remarkably since 1885, viz.: 

Millions stg. 

1885. 1893. Increase; 

France 59 68 15 p. c. 

Germany 18 30 67 " 

Russia 37 48 30 '■ 

Austria 29 35 21 " 

Italy 22 24 9 " 

The above figures force us to conclude that the extra burthens caused by 
the enormous military expenditure of late years fall in a great measure on 
the working classes of the Continent, and that any further increase of cus- 
toms or excise might produce, not merely discontent, but revolution. 

As regards the amount of public debt it is well to note that in some 
countries there is a large set-off in the form of State railways. The follow- 
ing table shows first the gross debt, and secondly the amount after deduct- 
ing the value of state railways. 

Millions stg. 

, "- V 

Gross debt. State R. K. Net debt. 

France 1,219 42 1,177 

Germany 568 487 81 

Russia 561 161 400 

Austria 543 127 416 

Italy 485 127 358 

Spain 239 .... 239 

Portugal 129 14 115 

Sweden 22 22 

Holland 88 17 71 

Belgium 86 52 34 

Roumania 41 32 9 

Various 69 10 59 

Continent .4,050 1,091 2,959 

Thus we find that one-fourth of the public debt of Continental Europe 
is represented by state railways, and there is very little to show for the 
remainder— say 3,000 millions sterling— expended mostly in wars or arma- 
ments. This latter kind of expenditure may be termed unproductive, and 
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the amount of money lost or wasted in this manner since 1885 has averaged 
25 millions sterling per annum. How long is this to go on before bank- 
ruptcy overtakes one or other of the European nations? What effect must 
such a criais have on the trade of the world? Is it possible, in the present 
political state of Europe, to devise any means for averting a general cata- 
clysm? These are questions of far higher importance to 300 millions of the 
human race than the observation of the transit of Venus or the discovery 
of the North Pole. Nevertheless, there are unfortunately few thinking 
men in Europe who give themselves any concern with respect to a state of 
things more pregnant with widespread danger and confusion than any that 
has existed for a century. 

M. G. MtTLHALL. 



HOW TO BELIEVE CONGRESS. 

Writers innumerable have told, some seriously, some humorously, of 
the difficulties encountered by private persons in getting relief bills passed 
by Congress, and of the waste of time by Congressmen in attending to this 
part of their duty. It is not my intention to go over that well-trodden 
ground, nor to present any fresh statistics. A statement of the case in such 
form as to bring into prominence the evils of the situation will be suffi- 
cient for present purposes. 

First : The general laws which provide for the satisfaction of claims 
against the government were drawn and enacted in language so clumsy or 
obscure that many just ciaims are excluded from consideration, or are re- 
jected properly as not admissible under the statute. Second: The only 
remedy of the injustice chargeable to the general laws is a special act of 
Congress; and the possible rate of considering cases of alleged injustice, by 
Congress, being less than the rate of the accumulation of claims, there is a 
constant increase of arrears. Third: The selection of claims for consideration 
and final action is not determined by the order of their presentation in Con- 
gress, nor yet by the length of time since they were first presented, years 
ago, nor again by their merit, nor by their urgency. The energy or the popu- 
larity of the member who has undertaken to get a relief bill passed, or some 
one of a variety of accidents, gives the preference which satisfies the claim 
of one person and passes over that of another person quite as meritorious. 
Fourth: That part of the work which is accomplished is not always 
well done. The method of constituting committees does not insure correct 
judgment on the part of those who are designated to investigate claims ; 
the sessions at which business of this class is transacted are attended 
thinly, and chiefly by those who are interested for some constituent in the 
allowance of his claim ; and anything like a real sifting of evidence for the 
equitable decision of the question as to the validity of a claim is simply im- 
possible. A favorable report is usually conclusive if the bill in regard to 
which it has been made is reached on the calendar. One case on which I 
stumbled in a random study of this subject will illustrate how uncertain 
are the ways of Congress. A bill, for the relief of, we will say, James B. 
Hartington, was introduced in the first session of the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress, in February, 1882. It was reported favorably by the committee to 
which it was referred, but did not come to a vote. It was reintroduced in 
each of the four following Congresses, usually in both the Senate and the 
House of Bepresentatives, and had a favorable report by a committee of the 



